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at first another way, "but presently turned towards Ariminum.    When
he came  to the  river  Rubicon,  which  parts  Gaul  within the  Alps
from the rest of Italy, his thoughts began to work, now he was just
entering upon the danger, and he wavered much in his mind when he
considered the greatness of the enterprise into which he was throw-
ing himself.    He checked his course and ordered a halt, while he re-
volved with himself, and often changed his opinion one way and the
other, without speaking a word.    This was when his purposes fluctu-
ated most; presently he also discussed the matter with his friends who
were about him   (of which number Asinius  Pollio was  one), com-
puting how many calamities his passing that river would bring upon
mankind, and what a relation of it would be transmitted to posterity.
At last, in a sort of passion, casting aside calculation, and abandoning
himself to what might come, and using the proverb frequently in their
mouths who enter upon dangerous  and bold attempts,  "The die  is
cast," with these words he took the river.    Once over, he used all
expedition possible, and before it was day reached Ariminum and took
it.    It is said that the night before he passed the river he had an
impious dream, that he was unnaturally familiar with his own mother.
As soon as Ariminum was taken, wide gates, so to say, were thrown
open, to let  in war  upon every land alike and sea, and witli the
limits of the province, the boundaries of the laws were transgressed.
Nor would one have thought that, as at other times, the mere men
and women fled from one town of Italy to another in their consterna-
tion, but that the very towns themselves left their sites and fled for
succor to each other.    The city of Rome was overrun, as it were,
with a deluge, by the conflux of people flying in from all the neigh-
boring places.    Magistrates could no longer govern, nor the eloquence
of any orator quiet it; it was all but suffering- shipwreck by the vio-
lence of its  own tempestuous  agitation.    The most vehement con-
trary passions and impulses were at work everywhere.   Nor did those
who rejoiced at the prospect of the change altogether conceal their
feelings, but when they met, as in, so great a city they  frequently
must, with the alarmed and dejected of the other party, they provoked
quarrels by their bold expressions of confidence in the event.    Pom-
pey, sufficiently disturbed of himself, was yet more perplexed by the
clamors of others; some telling him that he justly suffered for hav-
ing armed Caesar against himself and the government; others blam-
ing him for permitting Caesar to be insolently used by Lentulus, when
he made such ample concessions,  and offered  such reasonable pro-
posals towards an accommodation.    Favonius bade Mm now  stamp
upon the ground; for once talking big in the senate, he desired them
not to trouble themselves about making any preparations for the war,
for that he himself, with one stamp of his  foot, would fill all Italy
with soldiers.    Yet still Pompey at that time had more forces than